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thr “ Teaching of Poetry to Children.” g 

Mrc Simpson read a pappr 0“ " deal of discussion followed.— n„ 

lectures were was held under the auspice^ of the P.N.E.^j 

March 29th, a .^cicties. when Professor Earl Barnes gave a most 

and four other educa ^^^^^ „„ .. Kagl.sh Education as seen by a„ 

stimulating and ^ ^,as a large audience. 

American Schoolmam J jy^^^ch 28th, a very successful and 

RicHMOND.-On invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pierce) 

interesting soiree was hel 1 Gate, Kew. Some seventy people 

at their house, Cree i'lee - ^j^^.j.jj^^nship of Professor Hulme, listened 
were present, and, ® . Creighton, on “ The Simple Life.” The lecture 

to an admirable paper oy . ^ provoked considerable discussion. Miss Elsa 

was very instructive, an p^^ Chelsea, took an opposite line to 

d’Esterre, who has a simp ^.Q^tribiited to the speeches were Professor 
Mrs »"*«“• Miss d’Fsterre.H«^hes, Mrs. H. Blair, Miss Christ,, 

HulnM, Mr. j„„l„sion of the evening. Dr. Payne proposed a 

Tot oHhan “to the speaker, which was seconded by Miss d’Esterre-Hnghes, 

“«Cn“”rlVw“NS«*D.-Feb. 22nd, a conyersaaione was given in 
Kc ht.ll it was a great success, several new members joined as a con- 
“"ate, i; tvt a means of making the Union better known.-March 
20th “I'he New Lights on the Bible in relation to the Religious Teaching of 
Young Children,” by Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
a most helpful lecture, was one that aroused unusual interest, being held 
in the evening, several fathers were present. The lecturer illustrated by 
means of several Old Testament Bible stories, the method to adopt. The 
key-note was “ teach w'hat you believe.” Several clergymen spoke after- 
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EDUCATION AND NATIONAL NEEDS.* 

I SUPPOSE we may, for practical purposes, distinguish between 
two kinds of educational aim. We schoolmasters may regard 
ourselves now as responsible to parents and as working up 
to such an equipment of our individual boy as will make him 
ready to fend for himself in the struggle of life. Or, again, 
we may regard ourselves as servants of the State, responsible 
to her for the quality, the national value, of those continually 
passing through our hands to join in serving her, or to neglect 
that service and live for themselves alone. 

Now, under the first aspect, I claim for my fellow foster- 
parents very high credit. I have a fairly wide acquaintance 
among masters, not only public school masters, but many 
others also. I know how much toil, how much renunciation, 
how much self-devotion is asked of them and cheerfully gi' e 
with very little prospect of reward other than the a 
and gratitude of their pupils. Of that they can be 
may not yet have discovered the best teaching su jec s or 
devised the best methods of teaching them, ^^e may nor 
even teach them what their parents want (I am ^ 
prepared to admit that this would always pro\ ® rnatter 
but one thing we do give when our 

uf equipment, that counts for much. ^ ^ cT7«tpm is 

educational system, especially the public schoo y ^ — 
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: systems of other countries 

criticised and comp ^^j^gtimes very scantily recognised, 
this is a fact ^j,e individual and 

I am aware that 1 it is true that a good man is 

national, are one. whatever he is doing, 

a national ^ ggrtain definite aspects of life and 

But practically t i , 

habits of thoug 1 ^ rather afraid that we, parents 

a good f bggn inclined to take these very much 

for granted. possess and cherish a healthy body, 

!^e^^q^eTthe!rTeadiness and ability to defend her in time of 
need and, what is so much harder for young minds to realise. 
Tecause li is so much less picturesque, she requires their 
service at all times. Let me take these three points separately 
and consider what you and I have to say to each. In the 

first place I take physical health. 

Let me remind you at the butset that health conditions at 
public schools nowadays ate very different from those which 
prevailed fifty years ago. At the present time the standard 
of comfort, the multitude of appliances, possibly also the 
watchfulness of those in charge of boys have developed to 
such an extent, that boys come to public schools and live the 
ordinary life there, who would have been considered in the 
old days far too delicate to come to school at all. This change 
in our circumstances carries with it two consequences. In the 
first place we have to be more than ever careful about the 
health of our boys, if possible without letting them see it. 
We have not only to look after them when they are ill, but 
we have also to watch them before they get ill, and we have 
to be very much on our guard at certain times with certain 
boys. This is a duty which weighs very heavily upon us 
sometimes, but we need not shrink from it. There are many 
boys who grow into physical as well as into intellectual an 
moral strength at public schools, and no trouble is too grea 
to secure any side of such a development. But in this con- 
nection we have a further duty. We have to be very carefn 
that we do not, in deference to our fears for our more delicate 
boys, soften down what I may call the standard of hardiness- 
We must see that our stronger boys do not get soft while ou 
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vveaker boys are getting strong. It is possible to devise special 
fegulations for specially weak boys without injuring the 
eneral morale, and I think we are learning how to do it. 

^ Taking health culture as applied to the habits and the 
spirit of a whole school, weak and strong alike, what I want 
is this. I want to reinforce private motive by a sense of 
responsibility to the race. It is to many of us a dark cloud— 
this national danger that looms ahead of impaired vigour 
and feeble health. It would be a very good thing if it came 
natural to boys and girls to grow up wholesome and hardy, 
but unhappily, under present conditions of civilisation, with 
many of them, this cannot be so. Even if it could be so, I 
would rather not assume a matter of such vast importance. 

I want to see if, without making my purpose too obtrusive, 

I cannot encourage, and to some extent regulate, habits 
tending to physical health and vigour. This must inevitably 
be done upon a system. We know so much about everything 
nowadays, that we are bound to proceed in matters of this 
kind on scientific lines. It is not long since we have realised 
that there is a science and art of teaching. Twenty years 
ago if anyone had suggested to a young schoolmaster that 
it might be well for him to study the principles or the history 
of the profession into which he was entering, he would have 
been very much surprised. But now most practical men are 
convinced that no one ought to teach without ha\ing first 
learnt as well as he can, not only what to teach, but how to 


teach it. ... 

What is true of mental is true also of physical training. 
We know a great deal more about our bodies than our fore- 
fathers did, and we cannot afford to neglect that knowledge. 
I regard it as a very important national duty that we s ou 
acquire and use it. I really think that it imposes upon us 
a responsibility even beyond our responsibility to ' 

We are all patriots, and I am quite aware ^ 4.,v,nal 

part of patriotism is the spiritual part. But if the na 
physique is shrinking, if our liardiness is ^pnelish 

patriotism cannot come to much. We snirits 

bodies as good as we can make them to put ng 
into, and that means that we must study the es 
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understand them now 

be a question on y • 

A good many pe y Experts will tell yo^ 

I am quite sure contains a number of muscles and 

that the huma 

organs whicn ordinary school games. I want 

in the ^ tic which will supplement the usual forms 

something sy _ possible to select from 

of school exe . physical training certain 

,he Swedish and ^ development i„ 

cSrwhere, as in onr public schools, you can already take 

“ihere a«“a‘' g^d^'raan^ \ealth-giving habits of a very 
commonplace k.nd to which 1 refer only because much 
Zm be gained if parents and masters were to co-operate 
m emphasising them. A love of fresh a.r tns.de houses 

as well as outside of them, a love of cold water, and a 
hatred of eating between meals are humble instances of 
wbat I mean. And, alongside of this, I would encourage a 
sense of a boy’s own responsibility in keeping well. A boy 
ought to be ashamed of catching cold. I am going to venture 
to say that one reason why many boys are slow to learn 
this shame is that they have acquired, I will not say from 
their parents, but from certain of their elders, the bad habit 
of thinking far too much about the condition of their interior 
economy. I am quite sure that for the sake of our boys as 
well as of ourselves we ought to encourage a healthy reticence 
about our ailments. These nervous diseases which hare 
become so common at the present time are as infectious as any- 
For the sake of the coming generation of Englishmen we oug 
to be very watchful concerning them. , 

I pass now to the second of our three national duties, 
duty of defence. 

I am one of those who have been very deeply impressed y 
the recent utterances of Lord Roberts on the subject o ^ 
national unreadiness. I suppose that the South African ^ 
not hit us as a nation hard enough to teach us the lessons 
so much effort and suffering ought to have left behind- 

ave not yet realised what I am convinced is true ; 
that aereat anrl j;.. . -. . j:...- mir chim' 


^ TTHO.L 1 am cull viiiccLi ^ 

- great and terrible disaster waits for us or for our 
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inless we are definitely prepared to purchase national safety and 
to pay tbe price. I admit that there is no sort of agreement 
yet what that price shall be. I have my own opinion, and 
\ hope that you have yours. It is certainly a subject on 
which we ought all to make up our minds, using the best 
light we can get. One thing is quite certain, and I am glad 
to believe that the nation as a whole is slowly realising it, 

I mean the duty of every Englishman to acquire at some 
period or other of his life the elements of military training. 

But upon us secondary teachers and you parents of the upper 
classes there lies a further responsibility. When the next 
occasion comes upon which we have to draw on our Reserves, 
there will be a quite definite demand made upon us not only 
for men, but also for officers. 

I have lately had a small share in the consideration of a 
scheme by which the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
should be used as a training-ground for officers of the Reserve. 
We were supplied by the War Office with figures which brought 
before us in a very alarming form the danger which threatens 
us is from shortage, not only of officers now engaged in service 
with the Regular or Auxiliary Forces, but also of a Reserve 
of officers. The impression made upon us by these figures 
was painfully increased by certain facts in connection with 
the South African War told us by officers of high rank and 
wide experience. One of the achiev'ements we are 
of in connection with that war, is the success with whic we 
drew so largely upon our Reserves. I am not speaking ere 
of an Army Reserve in the technical sense, but of our nationa 
reserve of able-bodied men, disinclined to devote themse ve.. 
to a military life, but willing to come forward in time of need 
Now, I doubt whether it is sufficiently recognised y 
general public that the military value of the ° ^ 

drawn from that Reserve was not at all equal to a o 
men. I am not here alluding to the absolute 
the fact is that you cannot make an officer in a 
man who can shoot can be converted into a private 
a very few weeks. But to produce an officer begin 

liim training and experience which, know 

early and be long continued. Now, o > ^ 

that officers must be drawn from wha , 
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Tt must call the upper classes. 1 need not 

term short '"““8 ^ t|,at, the fact is sufficiently clear. 

S" r ce^Lm military authorities are now saying t„ 

And what cert „„ producing for us half. 

is this : hi» we have plenty of tliem in posse i( 

trained jp volunteer battalions easily enough 

not in esse. ‘ and what we have 

when the nee co ^^^^ers. We want in the day 

not yet got, gentlemen who can 

of need to be responsibility, who are 

tr tes accu'stomed to command." How to supply 

a T think we are finding out. There are few schools 
!!i;Lh'wiT not before long include military drill and shooting 
in their ordinary course of instruction. That wi feed the 
Treat national reserve with men who have begun their raining 
Is private soldiers. That training can be finished when the 
need comes near, meantime it is of immense importance 
that every English public school boy shall have once in his 
life practised shooting, and know what it is to move smartly 
at the word or command. He will never quite forget eit er. 
Then on the top of this we must graft some slight modification 
of existing Cadet Corps by which they will be converted into 
Corps of Instruction, giving those who wish to take advantage 
of it the minimum foundation of an officer’s training. 

That is the machinery for which I hope. But what about 
the spirit working in it and through it ? 

Here again we have to appeal to the parent. It is 
atmosphere of home life which will ultimately decide this 
and many other questions. The natural point of view for ^ 
boy to start with about politics or religion or any other gr®^ 
department of thought is the point of view^ of his home circ e^ 
The way he begins to talk and think is the way they talk an 
think at home. The other day while I was pressing this du y 
at a meeting of parents, I was reproached for “ seeking 
introduce militarism into the bosom of the family-” ^ 
not help thinking of the well-known saying of Lord Melbourn^ 
He had listened to an earnest and practical sermon 
evangelical curate of what 
said • “ 


was then a new school. 


And fie 


rvcAo men CL new 

• mgs have come to a pretty pass if religion is 
allowed to mvade the sphere of private life ! ” H by 
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ou mean the recognition of individual liability to serve 
^nd the individual duty of preparing for this service, 
then the sooner the bosom of the family accepts it the 
better. As soon as parents have made up their minds on 
this question we shall very soon win the hearty adherence 
of English boys, not to conscription (I hate the word and the 
thing as much as anybody can) but to the obligation and the 
readiness to serve in time of need. 

And I do not believe that in the provision of this service 
the advantage will lie all with the State and none with the 
individual. I do most heartily believe in the moral value of 
such a piece of military training. I have seen boys gain much 
by a piece of work in the Rifle Corps, intelligently directed, 
and keenly carried out, and I am convinced that the more 
boys pass through their School Corps the better it will be, not 
only for the nation, but also for the boys. 

And if this is true of soldiering, it is equally true of the last 
subject, with my ideas upon which I have to trouble you— 

the service of the State at all times. 

It was an old English tradition that every gentleman was 
at the disposal of his country or his county for certain public 
duties No doubt these duties were more or less attractne 
in themselves, and brought him into deshable company. 
But at any rate the landed gentry recognised the 
I am rather inclined to fear that tor some reason or other the 
spirit which animated the best of them in t e o ay 
not spread fast enough at any rate to keep pace with o cal 
and municipal needs. I am rather afraid that ” 

of this, or indeed of any kind, is not appreciated by 'he “PP 
classes as an obligation incident to their posi ion. Cornea 
are heard that young public school men with f 

if they chose, exercise a very powerful influence on 
and municipal life of this country, j present 

any part of their leisure to^such wo . , , ,vho is 

concerned to enquire how tins has come ‘ woefully 

most to blame, but one reason is ^ scietice of local and 
little interest that any of us take in 

other government, in the broad fac s responsibility 

economic history of England, Have yon ever 

for the conditions at present p 
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it is that the average English gentlem 


an 


considered how curio p j ^ 

should be so ignora becoming not only content 

of the possibility o J . as if they had been placed 


of the possibility o it, as if they had been placed 

with such ignoianc relieved them of the necessity of 

ia a station m i e ^ matters. I can imagine 

troubling them country than is contained there. 

no graver directions in which I think remedies 

Let me speak oi 

bnrr''boys and young men are in ignorance of facts 
/ nLt well be blamed if they fail to appreciate the 
nf those facts. When I was at Oxford I had some 
slfght 'connection with the Christian Social Union. It was 
ound comparatively easy to interest undergraduates of various 

kinds and tastes in social duties and social ideals. But we 
were constantly being brought up against the want of an 
earlier grounding in these things. Well, I have great hopes 
that we and others will try before long to give as a definite 
piece of instruction some opportunity by which boys may 
become acquainted with the facts and the history of the facts of 
our existing social condition, with Trade Unions, Co-operation, 
Condition of Ireland, Poor Law, Municipal Government- 
a strange mixture, you may think — but every one of them 
is the concern of every citizen, and to whom should our future 
citizens look for facts of so much importance sooner than to us . 

But after all, that we should give them the facts does not 
come to much unless they are learning in the more intimate 
atmosphere of home the light in which to look at them. If ^ 
boy finds there among his mother and father and brother a 
careless detached attitude, there is far less hope that he will 
be touched by these facts and drawn towards his responsi 
bility in respect of them. “ I want a boy’s imagination to 
be stirred to these things,” said a friend in East London to 
me the other day. “ Why should he not think it as fine ^ 
thing to be a Mayor as to get a D.S.O. ? ” If he finds tha 
those he knows best are willing to be interested, anxious t 
know, ambitious to help, eager to watch their opportum y 
of playing their part on the right side, and above all roo ^ 
in this conviction, that there is no cure for our troubles, 
wpe for our destiny, except in the Gospel of Christ, nn e 
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we seek first the Kingdom of God, then indeed we may look 
forward in confidence and faith. 

personally, I do believe in the time when the conscience 
of Christian citizens shall be united on this point. Once 
brought together it needs no awakening. If we were only 
aware how many seeds of good might blossom into fruit, 
bow many roots of evil might be killed, if our united 
Christian conscience were guided by real knowledge and 
could find a voice ! One day we shall know these things, 
and we shall know also how strong we are in regard to 
them, how, for instance, the consumer, that is the ordinary 
man, has it in his hands, if he knows and acts with others 
who know, to insist that our commerce shall be clean, that 
goodness and happiness shall be possible under all social 
conditions, that religion is not a thing apart from life, but 
that all the activity and the business and the government— all 
the aims and hopes of this country may and ought to be 
inseparable from the fear of God, and the love of Christ. 



